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For Friends’ Review. 
MEMORIALS OF REBECCA JONES. 
NO. XVII. 

(Continued from page 131.) 


At the opening of the year 1786, we find by 
a note, that she was enabled to look forward with 
the eye of faith toward the end of her pilgrim- 
age through time, with something of a living hope 
that “ all remembrance of the necessary proving 
seasons, will be lost in Divine fruition, everlast- 
ing and eternal.’”’ ‘The notes relative to the 
early part of this year, afford little material for 
our present purpose, whilst they clearly indicate 
industry in her religious engagements. 

First month 6th.—“ My H. C. writes me— 
‘Society concerns have greatly increased. Our 
Monthly Meeting (North Meeting, Philadelphia,) 
has become very large; but I may truly adopt 
the Prophet’s language, Our joy is not multipli- 
ed.’ She laments the ungathered, airy situation 
of many of the youth, and the unskilfulness of 
some Friends who have undertaken to nurse 
some of the precious lambs who have been im- 
mediately called by the heavenly shepherd’s 
voice. She is, upon the whole, in a bemoaning, 
sorrowing situation, om account of divers, yet 
strong in faith, on account of her poor R. J., at 
which [ marvel greatly.” 


R. J. to Henry Drinker, (written at Robert 
Grubb’s.) 


Foston, near York, 2d mo. 8th, 1786. 

Much esteemed friend—I have abundant 
cause to be more humbly thankful to the Father 
of mercies, than any other of thy correspondents 
—not only for the innumerable favours hereto- 
fore received, among which the enjoyment of a 
living union and sensible fellowship with the 
members of the church militant, is far from being 
the least in my view. And thy cordial brotherly 
salutation of the 4th of Twelfth month last, 
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which met me here under an exercise of both 
faith and patience, is an occasion of renewed 
gratitude. ‘Thy several kind and brotherly 
queries were replied to by the silent tear, which 
afresh flows on taking up my pen; and often 
has this been my experience on looking toward 
thee and thine, with some other dear friends in 
our native city of Philadelphia, where, may the 
presence of Him who so marvellously sustained 
us through a fight of afflictions that are past, be 
mercifully witnessed to preside in meetings, 
families, and the minds of individuals, and by 
his own saving power, keep and preserve my 
soul with yours in a state of humility, watchful- 
ness, and dedication, to the end of the painful 
race. As no impossibilities are required, I have 
been for several weeks with my beloved friends 
Christianna Hustler and Sarah Grubb, in turn, 
using some medicines which have had a reviv- 
ing effect, and have had an opportunity of fre- 
quently visiting our beloved aged friend, ‘Thomas 
Ross, who is drawing gradually to “ the house 
appointed for all living,” with an unshaken evi- 
dence (which he often expresses,) that “ there 
is a place of rest prepared for him.’ He was 
much revived by thy letter to him, and often 
mentions great nearness to friends in Philadei- 
phia. His disorder being in part dropsical, one 
of his legs has burst and discharged considera- 
bly, which has afforded hin some relief, but we 
have no hope of his recovery. Our dear friend, 
John Pemberton, is with him at the house oi 
Lindley Murray, one mile from the city of York, 
which will, I trust, prove recruiting to J. P., as 
his arduous labours have not afforded him much 
time for rest. He looks well, but considerably 
older. 

I observe with concern that bodily weakness 
is thy attendant: it has often been so, and it has 
not checked thy best and most worthy pursuits 
Let us then, dear Henry, take courage, in hop: 
that “all things shall work together for good,”’ 
as we retain our integrity and follow on to know 
His blessed will concerning us, whose will 1s 
the sanctification of the obedient mind. My 
pen can do but little towards setting forth the 
excellency of his loving kindness, but my soul 
even now worships with prostration, and daily 
craves ability acceptably to adore his unspeaka- 
ble, unmerited and matchless mercy and good- 
ness me-ward ; that he should atall condescen, 
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to notice, strengthen and engage one of the least | and R. Valentine, their labours will long be re. 
in the family to proclaim his goodness, and call | membered by many. Robert Grubb and wife. 
unto others to come taste and see for themselves | join me in love to them. 
that he is good. | Malton, Second month 10th.—(At Dayji 
I am pleased with thy account of the Friends | Priestman’s). I forbore closing this, thinking | 
from hence. May they be furnished with divine | might have something to add respecting dear 'T, 
strength and wisdom proportioned to their need ; | Ross, but find, by a few lines received this morn- 
and that dear N. Waln is so favoured, is com- | ing from Wm. Tuke, that I have only the ac. 
fortable. ‘The situation in which thou describes | count of his growing gradually weaker: and 
dear S. Emlen to be, was much his, when in | being easier, they have a hope that he may pass 
Ireland: we often mingled our tears. I had a} the little time that he is continued, with Jess 
hope he would get safe home, but I regretted | bodily pain, though he is not likely to continue 
his hasty escape ;* and though I do not wish to | many days. I have also a letter from our dear 
add to his uneasiness about it, yet I am still of | friend George Dillwyn, dated the 6th inst., at 
the same mind, that if he had extended his visit | Kendal, where he, with his wife, were in usual 





in Ireland to the northern parts of this nation, 
his bundle of sheaves would have been increased. 
My dear love is to him and his, and to the other 
friends above named; though I did expect he 
would have written to me, yet I know I don’t 
merit his notice, and therefore wish to be content. 
But thou mayest tell him his visit will not soon 


be forgotten by Friends in Dublin. 


* * * * ~ * 7 


Our (1. e., G. and S. D., my companion S 
Genp> and self,) leaving Ireland, &c., I expect, 
will/ be mentioned to thee by others: since 
which, as before said, I have been attending a 
little to the body, and engaged a little among 
Friends at Leeds, and a few meetings in this 
county, and if no engagement at York prevents, 
I hope in a week or two to move towards Che- 
shire, &c., where I may probably be detained 
ull the next Yearly Meeting. After which, 
whether I may be favoured with leave to return 
home or not, some of our number, [ expect, will. 
But as I remain a poor, weak, short-sighted 
creature, and G. Dillwyn says it is best not to 
strain our eyes in the dark, | crave that | may 
Le kept in that resignation in which I left my 
native land—with an attentive ear, that when the 
sound of the trumpet is RETURN, it may with the 
same certainty and confidence be followed, as 
when the command was heard to Go FoRTH. 
But the continued feeling of unprofitable servant 
so accompanies all my movements, that I am at 
times ready to fear on my own account, though 
my fellow servants, I am sensible, are greatly 
favoured in theirsteppings. All of whom, I be- 
lieve, are weil, and in acceptance and love 
amongst Friends. And thou mayest tell N. Waln 





*It may not be inappropriate here to insert an ex- 
tract from a subsequent letter from H. Drinker to 
Samuel Neal, dated Third month 10th, 1788 : 

«Our valued friend, Samuel Emlen, hath visited 
our dwelling twice this day. He is, as thou must have 
known him, often feeble in body, but continues to bea 
vessel chosen and appointed to preach the gospel in the 
authority thereof —frequently animated and strengthen- 
ed to the admiration of many. Ever since his last re- 
turn from your land, he appears at times much bowed 
under a sense of a too hasty escape, and an apprehen- 
sion that he must yet give up to visit some parts of 
Great Britain once more.” 


| health. 





He is going into the dales of Yorkshire 
—mentions Patience Brayton as being there and 
well. I have also tidings of dear J. Pemberton’s 
continued health, and that he is not easy to leave 

_T. Ross. 

With the salutation of love, I can feelingly 

| subscribe myself thy sincere and obliged, though 
poor, friend, R. Jones. 


R. J. and John Pemberton were detained 


‘| awhile in the neighbourhood of York, awaiting 


| the release of their aged honourable friend, ‘I’, 
Ross. He quietly “ceased to be mortal” on 
the 13th of Second month, 1786, at the house o! 
Lindley Murray, about a mile from that city ; 
and was interred on the 16th in Friends’ burying 
ground at York beside the body of his couniry- 
man and friend, John Woolman, “agreeably,” 
says R. J., “to the good old man’s desire.”’ 
The time of his funeral was a favoured season, 
Rebecca Jones preached with remarkable unc- 
tion at the grave, as did George Dillwyn at th 
meeting house: a large audience being collected 
on the oceasion. On the 15th she writes— 
“ Dear J. Pemberton’s tried path has claimed 
my sympathy, but he is so admirably supported, 
both body and mind, that I am therefrom en- 
couraged to believe that all is now and will be 
finally well. G. D. has sometimes made a 
comparison between some of us and J. P., that 
we are as fishing with a crooked pin and thread, 
while John is casting his net into the sea. Oh 
that his labours may successfuily gather many 
to the heavenly Shepherd. In Ireland, Friends 
and others love to speak of him, and also of our 
deceased friend, T. Ross. Indeed, they have 
seemed to labour more abundantly than us all.”’ 


R. J. to C. Hustler. 
Llanidloes, 29th of 4th mo., 1786. 


My Dear Friend,—I wrote thee a few hasty 
lines from an inn at Welchpool, to inform thee 
of my coming into this principality, and to en- 
treat thee to let me hear from thee. And now, 
being a little at leisure, in a kind friend’s small 
cabin, though in the chimney corner, with very 
little light, on my lap, and a book for a table, 
have begun this, which may perhaps be finished 
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some future day, and some time reach thy quiet | 
rison—from whence I do believe “ the prisoner | 
of hope will go forth,’ and that with songs of 


joy and rejoicing, in the Lord’s time, which 


must be patiently waited for. 

We had a precious meeting at Tythynygarreg ; 
many who could not understand us, were feel- 
ingly sensible of the spreading of Divine love 
over us. At Eskirgoch, in the midst of high 
hills and great barren mountains, to the louse 
where old Jno. Goodwin lived and died, came 
many not of our Society several miles on foot, | 
and were solid and attentive. The Welch peo- 
ple are an industrious, hardy, plain people, and | 
there are a few precious Friends worth visiting. 
I have a secret hope that there will be a revival 
in Wales, in His time, who doth all things well | 
and wisely. ‘The roads are in general sound | 
and hard; but we were comparatively like a | 
ship on the ocean, continually ascending or de- 
scending, and the steeps very great, with a deep 
precipice at the side for miles together; so that 
yesterday morning a very high wind taking us 
on the tops of the mountains, the probability of 
being overturned was very alarming. We had 
an honest Welchman with us, who carefully led 
us in the steepest; and one hill, a mile in length, 
I walked down, which was great doings for me, 
a poor cripple—so that I have daily need still to 
say, “ What shall I render to thee, O Lord! for 
all thy benefits???” We got here last evening 
much fatigued, and though a small house, a very 
lille bed, and holes on all sides to let in light 
and air, with plenty of company to keep off the 
lethargv, sensible of the kindness of our friends’ 
disposition, we were thankful for past preserva- 
tion and present favour—and are to stay here 
till Second day morning. 





« * * ¥ * 


Pales, in Radnorshire, 5th mo. 2d. 


We have got thus far safely. Yesterday and 
to-day is heid the Quarterly Meeting at Phila- 
delphia; my mind has been much with them: 
dost thou think that 1 shall ever sit with them 
again? Whether I ever do or not, there is a 
precious number there, to whom my soul de- 
sires to be united now and for ever. 

As we have a bit of leisure this afternoon, 
though the wind high and cold, having had both 
snow and hail in showers these two days, I 
would gladly undertake a walk of a couple of 
miles to make thee a visit, if it could be done; 
but, as it cannot be personally, feel my spirit, 
my precious, in that which is unchangeable; 
and accept the tenderest salutation I am capable 
of, with my desire that grace, mercy and prace 
may be multiplied to thee, that thou mayest 
“Lift up thy head in hope”—for Infinite Mercy 
does not forget “the kindness of thy youth, the 
love of thine espousals”—and hath promised, 
“I will not fail thee nor forsake thee.” ‘The 





present sensation is sweet—under it I renewedly 
feel an increase of Gospel union with thee, and 
drop my pen, in a reverent hope that “ darkness 
will be made light before thee, and crooked 
things straight,” through His love who is bring- 
ing “the blind by a way that they know not, 
and leading them in paths which they have not 
known.” 

4th.—Being got as far as Leominster, I now 
conclude, as the post goes from hence. For these 
two or three days past, much rain falling, has 
made the roads deep and trying, especially in 
Herefordshire, the soil being clay ; but we have 
made out as well as we could. ‘To-morrow, 
it is probable, we shall set off, having fifty 
miles to Pontypool, where the Quarterly Meet- 
ing is to be held on First and Second days— 
und next day to Cardiff, where, oh! if it were 
possible to meet thee, it would be almost too 
much joy for me to behave decently under, con- 
sidering where we have been, and how I have 
fared every way; but, hush! my faithful moni- 
tor reminds me how little I deserve; so, com- 
plaints of every kind aside, I wish to be more 
thankful. 

William Young, at whose house we are, tells 
me his sister Catharine Phillips is to be this 
week at Bristol, where she has been advised to 
come, and L. Hawkesworih with her, who is 
almost worn down with attending her; and that 
>, P. is in a very declining and doubtful way, 
not at all likely to attend the Yearly Meeting 
there, much less get to London. 


* * * . * 


For Friends’ Review. 
EXILES IN VIRGINIA. 


A volume of three hundred pages, of which 
the above is an abridged title,* has just been is- 
sued from the press in this city. ‘The principal 
object of the author has been to record, in an 
authentic form, a series of transactions during the 
darkest period of the revolutionary war, in which 
a number of highly respectable citizens of Phila- 
delphia and its neighbourhood, chiefly members 
of the religious Soci -ty of Friends, were subjected 
to a prosecution, to which the history of a free peo- 
ple scarcely furnishes a parallel. ‘The narrative 
before us, is derived partly from the public re- 
cords of the day, and partly from the manuscripts 
of the sufferers, still preserved in the families of 
their descendants. ‘This history furnishes a 
striking illustration of the natural tendency of 


* The title in full, is ‘* Exiles in Virginia, with obser- 
vations on the conduct of the Society of Friends, dur- 
ing the Revolutionary war, comprising the official 
papers of the government relating to that period— 
1777—1778.”’ The book, which contains a considerable 
amount of interesting information, is to be had of the 
author, Thomas Gilpin, or of John Richardsoa, No. 50 
north Fourth street. Price, two dollars a copy. 
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war, even when ostensibly waged in defence of 
civil rights, to prostrate the liberties of the peace- 
ful citizens who fall within the sphere of its in- 
fluence. Italso manifests the facility with which 
suspicions, totally destitute of foundation, and 
without a shadow of evidence, may, when act- 
ing upon the public mind in a highly excited 
state, be admitted as unquestionable facts. 

Though the author of this narrative has not 
placed his name on the title page, he has affixed 
itto a preliminary advertisement; and is thus 
known to be the son of one of the Friends who 
were arrested and finally banished on a vague 
and indefinite charge, without attempted specifi- 
cation, and withoutopportunity of proving their 
innocence. By this violent proceeding, our au- 
thor was left fatherless, while quite too young 
to appreciate the loss. 

Instead of following the writer through his 
notice of the early history of Pennsylvania, or 
of the character of the society to which the suf- 
ferers chiefly belonged, I shall present to the 
readers of the Review a concise narrative of the 
transactions which constitute the burden of, his 
theme. 

In the summer of 1777, the British army, 
under General Howe, sailed from New York and 
entered the Chesapeake ; near the head of which 
a landing was effected on the 22d of Eighth 
month ; the object of this movement being to 
obtain possession of Philadelphia. In that city 
the Continental Congress, the Legislature of 
Pennsy|vania, and the Supreme Executive Coun- 
cil were then in session. ‘This Council con- 
sisted of twelve members, including the President 
and Vice President. This movement of the 
British commander, naturally excited very strong 
apprehensions amoug the active supporters of the 
existing contest. As the Society of Friends, 
from their well known principles in relation to 
war, were necessarily restrained from uniting in 
hostile opposition to the British government, 
they were viewed with jealousy and aversion by 
many of the violent and indiscriminating parti- 
zans of the revolutionary cause. ‘Their Chris- 
tian testimouy against wars in general was mis- 
construed as opposition to the cause of the United 
States. Hence they were regarded by many as 
adherents to tne royal party, and dangerous to 
American freedom. 


While the minds of the active supporters of | 


the war, were in a state of feverish excitement, 
in consequence of the approach of the British 
army, a letter was transmitted to Congress from 
General Sullivan, dated at Hanover, near New- 
ark, New Jersey, 25th August, 1777, enclosing 
copies of three papers, which were said to have 
been found among some baggage taken at S‘aten 
Island, on the 22d, one of which was particu- 
larly recommended to the attention of Congress. 
‘These papers were published by that body, with 
due solemnity. ‘The one to which the attention 
of Congr:ss was invited, contained eight very 
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short questions respecting the position and move. 


ments of the American armies, with information 
annexed respecting the landing of General Howe 
near the head of the Chesapeake, and the posi- 
tions occupied by Generals Washington and Sy!- 
livan. ‘This information was dated 19th August, 
1777, and affixed to it were the words “ Spank- 
town Yearly Meeting.”” Another of these papers, 
without signature, duly published by authority 
of Congress, bears date “Sunday, July 28, 
1777,” and purports to describe the marches ; 
several bodies of American troops. 

Though a small share of reflection must have 
exposed the absurdity of founding a serious 
charge against a respectable society, or agains; 
any of its members, upon sucn documents as 
these, they appear to have been regarded as im- 
portant disclosures, and to have constituted thi 
basis of a very oppressive procedure. 

With regard to the document from the Yearly 
Meeting, the forgery was evident on its face, as 
it professes to give on the 19th of the month 
information respecting a fact which did not occur 
till the 22d. ‘The date is not in the language oj 
Friends; and there never was a Yearly Meeting 
of the Society at Spanktown. ‘This name, 
indeed, appears to have been a cant appellation 
for a place near Rahway, in the neighbourhood 
of which a Quarterly Meeting, but no Yearly 
Meeting was held. The intelligence under date 
of “Sunday, July 28th, 1777,” did not even 
preserve consistency with itself, for the 28th was 
the Second, not the First day of the week. 
Besides, there was nothing indicatiug that 
Friends had ever seen it. 

It is difficult to believe that such a body of in- 
telligent men, as the American Congress, could 
be deceived by these puerile forgeries ; yet we 
find that three days after the date of General 
Sullivan’s letter, a committee appointed to take 
into consideration this letter and the papers en- 
closed, reported—* ‘That the several testimonies 
which have been published since the commence- 
ment of the present contest between Great Bri- 
tain and America, and the uniform tenor of the 
conduct and conversation of a number of persons 
of considerable wealth, who profess themselves 
to belong to the Society of people commonly 
called Quakers, render it certain and notorious 
that those persons are with much rancour and 
bitterness disaffected to the American cause. 
That as these persons will have it in their power, 
so there is no doubt it will be their inclination, 
to communicate intelligence to the enemy, and 
in various other ways to injure the counsels aud 
arms of America. 

“That when the enemy, in the month of De- 
cember, 1776, were bending their progress to- 
wards the city of Philadelphia, a certain sedi- 
tious publication addressed «To our friends and 
brethren in religious profession in these and the 
adjacent provinces,’ signed John Pemberton, in 
and on behalf of the Meeting of Sufferings, held 
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at Philadelphia, for Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey, the 20th of the 12th month, 1776, was 

ublished, and as your committee is credibly in- 
formed, circulated amongst many members of the | 
Society called Quakers through the different | 
states. 

« That as the seditious paper aforesaid origi- 
nated in the city of Philadelphia, and as the per- 
sons whose names are under mentioned have | 
uniformly manifested a disposition highly inimi- 
cal to the cause of America, therefore 

« Resolved, That it be earnestly recommended 
to the Supreme Executive Council of the State 
of Pennsylvania, forthwith to apprehend and 
secure the persons of Joshua Fisher, Abel 
James, James Pemberton, Henry Drinker, Israel 
Pemberton, John Pemberton, John James, 
Samuel Pleasants, ‘Thomas Wharton, sen., ho- 
mas Fisher, (son of Joshua,) and Samuel R. 
Fisher, (son of Joshua,) together with all such 
papers in their possession as may be of a politi- 
eal nature. 

« And whereas, there is strong reason to appre- 
hend that these persons maintain a correspond- 
ence and connexion highly prejudicial to the 
public safety, not only in this state, but in the | 
several states of America, 

‘oe That it be recommended to the | 
executive powers of the respective states, forth- 
with to apprehend and secure all persons, as well | 
among the people called Quakers as others, who 
have in their general conduct and conversation 
evidenced a disposition inimical to the cause of 
America; and that the persons so seized be con- 
fined in such places and treated in such manner 
as shall be consistent with their respective cha- 
racters and the security of their persons. 

“That the records and papers of the Meetings 
of Sufferings in the respective states, be forth- 
with secured and carefully examined, and that 
such parts of them as may be of a political nature 
be forthwith transmitted to Congress.’’ 

The said report being read, and the several 
paragraphs considered and debated, and the 
question put severally thereon, the same was 
agreed to. 

Though nothing is here said respecting the 
papers communicated by General Sullivan, yet 
as these were the papers referred, and on which 
the report was ostensibly founded, the suspicion 
plainly expressed that it would “be their incli- 
nation to communicate intelligence to the enemy ;”” 
as well as the “strong reason to apprehend that 
they maintained a correspondence highly preju- 
dieial to the public safety,” would appear to 
indicate that these spurious documents were 
soberly believed. 

The “seditious publication,” which is said to 
have been issued the preceding year, was an 
episile of caution and advice to their own mem- 
bers, to maintain their peaceable principles, and 
to avoid participating in the commotions of the 
day. Of course advice of that character could 
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indicate no inclination to furnish “ intelligence to 
the enemy.” 

In consequence of this recommendation of 
Congress, the Executive Council, on the 31st of 
Eighth month, (First day of the week as it was,) 
resolved, that a * suitable number of friends to 
the public cause, should be authorized to seize 
and secure the persons,” not only of the eleven 
individuals, named in the report to Congress, 
but thirty others; and in this list it appears 
there were several members of the Episcopalian 
denomination; and from that society no such 
publication as was charged upon Friends, had 
been issued. 

[To be continued. } 


From Chambera'’s Edinburgh Journal. 
WALKS IN A BRAZILIAN FOREST. 
(Concluded fom page 139.) 


Penetrating more deeply into these forests, it 
is no figure to say that there is the kingdom of 
continual night. ‘The darkness is never broken 
by the intrusion of the solar beam, and _ the 
feebler moonlight is never known there. The 
period when the earth is rejoicing in the blaze 
of a mid-day sun, is that in which the darkness 
of these recesses only becomes a little modified 
from a dim obscurity. At this time the straight 
and lofiy trunks of the trees alone are discerni- 
ble; above them hangs a dense impenetrable 
roof of branches and leaves ; and the impression 
of being in a great vault, upheld by a thousand 
rugged pillars, is that which most deeply affects 
the traveller. A dreadful stillness, and an over- 
mastering feeling of gloom, oppress the faculties, 
and he gladly retraces his steps to brighter scenes 


‘out of this valley of the shadow of death. ‘The 


most remarkable feature of these ancient forests 
remains to be mentioned, and it is that which 
clothes them in the most elegant and fantastic 
garb: it is the innumerable, the incredible multi- 
tude of parasitic planis and creepers. As though 
the surface of the earth were insutlicient for the 
purpose of unfolding all the glorious productions 
of the teeming soil, every hoary trunk is a 
flower-garden, every branch a flower-stand, on 
which a countless variety of plants, of the most 
exquisite foliage and flower, put forth their beau- 
ties, adorning the great mass on which they 
thrive with a garment of divers colours and 
odours not its own. Curiases, arums, the 
splendid flowers of the pothos, the bromelias, 
the sweet-scented favourites of the South Ameri- 
ean gardens, and singular tillandrias, hang down 
in the most astonishing luxuriance and remarka- 
ble forms from every aged tree. The trunks 
are also the dwelling-place of a profusion of 
variously-tinted lichens—some of a beautiful 
rose colour, others of a dazzling yellow, some 
blood-red, which paint the rough bark, and con- 
tribute a richness and a warmth of colouring to 
the ensemble which can scarcely be conceived, 
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Up other giant stems creep passion-flowers, in 
rich exuberance, expanding ina variety of rich 
colours their singular form, once so awe-exciting, 
so deeply mysterious to the early discoverers of 
this coatinent. But the appearance of the 
Juanths, visci, and orchids, which scramble over 
these trees, the pen fails to describe. Here 
seated on a scaly palm, there reposing on an 
immense bough, or dangling from the farthest 
branch, they shed their odours, inexpressibly 
sweet and grateful, and exult in their fantastic 
beauties, giving their resting-place a splendour 
of appearance not to be equalled by the most 
magnificent collection brought together by the 
hands of man. Yet more wonderful even than 
these, are the creeping and twining plants in 
these regions. These plants creep in immense 
coils to the topmost boughs, fling themselves to 
the nearest neighbour, wind around the captive, 
and come down, twisting and curling in an in- 
extricable manner, among the boughs. Occa- 
sionally they twist together like great cables, and 
are seen strapping down some great tree to the 
earth, something after the similitude of the mast 
of a ship. Mr. Darwin says, ‘During the 
second day’s journey, we found the road so shut 
up, that it was necessary that a man should go 
abroad with a sword to cut away the creepers. 
The woody creepers themselves, covered by 
others, were of great thickness; some which I 
measured were two feet in circumference.” 
Many of these creepers suffocate the trees 
around which they clasp. In every direction 
their writhing lengths appear, giving the scene 
the character of an enormous nest of serpents. 
The surface of the ground is literally strewed 
with floral germs, in purple and gold, in scarlet 
and blue, and in every tinge into which the rays 
of light can be arranged; while the exquisite 
delicacy of the foliage of the ferns and mimose 
adds its peculiar grace to the whole. Flowers 
which would be the pride and glory of our con- 
ser-atories, lrere fall beneath the foot of the tra- 
veller at every step. Should he eseape from the 
dense groves in which he has been so long im- 
mersed, and gain the elevation of some lofty hill, 
what a scene presents itself! Grotesque cacti 
are all around, the curious trees called the ‘lily- 
trees,’ or vellosias, having thick naked stems, 
and dividing like a fork, with a few branches 
tipped with tufts of leaves, the most singular 
forms of the vegetable world, thrive on the plain 
at his feet, over which the emus, or American 
ostriches, gallop in flocks, and his eyes roam in 
never tiring admiration over a sea of forest, of 
waving foliage, of changing tints, and of inex- 
pressible majesty, spreading out its broad arms 
into the distant horizon. ‘So thick and uninter- 
rupted,’ writes Humboldt, ‘are the forests which 
cover the plains of South America between the 
Orinoco and the Amazon, that were it not for 
intervening rivers, the monkeys, almost the only 
inhabitants of these regions, might pass along the 
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tops of the trees for several hundred miles to. 
gether without touching the earth.’ : 

These primeval forests are only silent during 
the mid-day glare of the tropical sun. The 
dawn of morning is greeted by legions of mon- 
keys, tree-frogs, and toads, and when the sun 
arises the scene is fullof life. ‘Squirrels, troops 
of gregarious monkeys, issue inquisitively from 
the interior of the woods to the plantations, and 
leap whirling and chattering from tree to tree, 
Birds of the most singular forms, and of the 
most superb plumage, flutter singly or in com- 
panies through the fragrant bushes. ‘The green, 
blue, and red parrots assemble on the tops of the 
trees, or fly toward the plantations and islands, 
filling the air with their screams. ‘The busy 
orioles creep out of their long, pendent, bag- 
shaped nests, to visit the orange-trees ; and their 
sentinels announce, with a loud screaming ery, 
the approach of man. Above all these strange 
voices, the metallic tones of the uraponga sound 
from the tops of the highest trees, resembling the 
strokes of the Lammer on the anvil, filling the 
wanderer with astonishment. Delicate humming- 
birds, rivalling in beauty and lustre, diamonds, 
emeralds, and sapphires, hover round’ the 
brightest flowers.’ ‘Thus, and in a regular suc- 
cession, do these happy creatures spend their 
brief existence. ‘The sun declines, the beasts 
of the forest do creep forth in search of prey, 
‘till at last the howling of the monkeys, the 
sloth with the ery as of one in distress, the 
croaking frogs, and the chirping grasshoppers 
with their monotonous note, conclude the day, 
and the bass tones of the bull-frog announce the 
approach of night. Myriads of luminous beetles 
now fly about like ignes-fatui, and blood-sucking 
bats hover like phantoms in the profound dark- 
ness of the night.’ 

But it must not be supposed that these forests 
are a paradise to man. Swarms of mosquitoes, 
multitudes of piercing, stinging, penetrating, pol- 
sonous flies torment every portion of the surface 
uncovered for an instant. Monkeys and birds 
plunder his plantations: ants and cockroaches 
devour his food, and pull down his house about 
his ears. Abroad, the fierce cayman awaits him 
if he ventures near the pools, and the ounce, 
poisonous serpents, scorpions, centipedes, spi- 
ders and acari, assault him in the woods. Yet 
with all these disadvantages, the same pen de- 
clares Brazil to be ‘the fairest and most glorious 
country on the surface of the globe.” We may 
take for an appropriate conclusion the earnest 
language of our most recent traveller, Darwin:— 
‘It is easy to specify the individual objects of 
admiration in these grand scenes; but it is not 
possible to give an adequate idea of the higher 
feelings of wonder, astonishment, and devotion 
which fill and elevate the mind. Among the 
scenes which are deeply impressed upon my 
mind, none exceed in sublimity the primeval 
forests undefaced by the hand of man ; whether 
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those of Brazil, where the powers of life are pre- 
dominant, or those of Terra del Fuego, where 
death and decay prevail. Both are temples filled 
with the varied productions of the God of nature. 
No one can stand in these solitudes unmoved, 
and without feeling that there is more in man 
than the mere breath of his body.’ 


MEEKNESS. 


From humility, springs ‘meekness. Of all 
the rare qualities of wisdom, learning, valour, 
&e., with which Moses was endued, he was de- 
nominated by his meekness: this gave the rest 
a lustre they must otherwise have wanted. ‘The 
difference is not great between these excellent 
graces ; yet the Scripture observes some. God 
will teach the humble his way, and guide the 
meek in judgment. It seems to be humility per- 
fectly digested, and from a virtue become a 
nature. A meek man is one that is not easily 
provoked, yet easily grieved; not peevish or 
hasty, but soft, gentle, and inoffensive. O bless- 
ed will you be, if this grace adorn you! God 
will clothe the meek with salvation; and blessed 
are they, for they shall inherit the earth.—W. 
PENN. 


For Friends’ Review. 


SLIGHT MISTAKES. 


The readers of-the Review, doubtless, re- 
member that some months ago, Leverrier, a 
profound French philosopher, turned his attention 
to the inequalities in the motions of some of the 
planets, more particularly in those of Uranus, 
which could not be accounted for without sup- 
posing other disturbing causes than those set 
down in the books. This subject impressed 
his mind very forcibly ; and as the mathematician 
is satisfied with nothing short of demonstration, 
he reflected and calculated, until he became con- 
vinced that there must be beyond the known range 
of the planets, an undiscovered mass, to whose 
powers of attraction were to be attributed the 
disturbance just referred to. Further calcula- 
tions, aided by that wonderful analysis, at the 
refinement and searching powers of which, in the 
hands of Laplace or Bowditch, Newton himself, 
though the first inventor of it, would, were he 
now alive, be astonished, enabled Leverrier to 
designate the point, almost, to which the telescope 
should be directed in searching for that which 
was to set all right, and demonstrate the unbroken 
harmony of Newton’s great universal law of 
gravitation. 

When the announcement was made that the 
planet whose necessity was so nicely calculated, 
and whose existence was as confidently as- 
serted, was really brought to light by the astrono- 
mer’s glasses, the discovery was hailed as one 
of the proudest triumphs of the exact sciences, 
that has ever been recorded. 


The following playful article, | met with in a 
late number of Littell’s Living -Jge, and I con- 
clude it will amuse, if it do no more, a goodly 
number of the readers of the Review. Z. 


“M. Babinet disputes M. Leverrier’s planet. 
The young astronomer, it seems, thought he had 
discovered a planet, but it turns out to be another 
which somebody else had discovered. ‘There is 
a formidable discrepancy, according to M. Babi- 
net, between the discovery and the thing dis- 
covered. M. Leverrier perceived a planet at a 
distance from the sun thirty six times that of the 
earth, whereas the planet discovered is only thirty 
times that distance; M. Leverrier’s globe is 
thirty eight times the size of the earth, the planet 
discovered is about twelve times; in its orbit, M. 
Leverrier’s takes two hundred and seventeen 
years to make both ends meet, the other takes 
but a hundred and sixty four years. It seems to 
us that the actual planet is a paltry affair com- 
pared to M. Leverrier’s; so that he is well quit 
of it, we should say. 

“But after all, we do not see that these dis- 
crepancies very gravely affect the discovery. M. 
Leverrier found out that there must be a planet, 
and there is one; what would you have more? 
It is, possibly, two hundred millions of leagues 
off the place assigned to it; but what then? 
what is two hundred millions of leagues? As 
to the duration of the Neptunian year, and the 
bulk of the globe, it was, we suspect, but the in- 
discretion of talking big about it; which may 
easily be pardoned in so youngaman. We do 
not see why M. Babinet should quarrel with the 
planet that he has got, on these slight grounds. 
A planet in hand is worth two in the vast un- 
known, although it is such a little ball with such 
a little hoop of an orbit. M. Leverrier confesses 
that he magnified his discovery ; and although it 
is no such great affair as people were led to 
suppose, we must say that quite enough remains 
to do the young man great credit. Besides, to 
say nothing of the residuary planet, M. Leverrier 
has at least discovered a good berth with some 
£600 a year; which he will probably regard as 
a satisfactory set-off against the curtailment of 
his planetary dimensions. We wish all young 
men could show as much for their education. 

By the by, if M. Leverrier’s prize is revoked, 
what becomes of Mr. Adams, who had drawn 
the next number ? 

_ This dispute about a planet is an incident that 
ought to be instructive to us all. How positive 
we are about things the most small, recondite, 
and obscure! Here is a thing big enough in all 
conscience, standing forth in view of the whole 
universe; yet men are debating where it is— 
barely agreeing that it exists at all, and confess- 
jng to an error in fixing its whereabout equal to 
hundreds of millions of miles. Every respecta- 
le telescope in Europe is foiled in declaring 
where this considerable piece of goods is; and 
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vet we undertake to expound universal laws, | justly observes, is hard to see through. It seems 
and settle the bounds between “right” and | to be the natural tendency of party feeling to at. 


“ wrong.” 
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PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 25, 1848. 


The Minutes of North Carolina Yearly Meeting, 
not being yet received, we are unprepared to fur- 
nish the readers of the Review with a detailed ac- 
count of the proceedings of that body. We are, 
however, enabled, from verbal information. to state 
that the Meeting was held as usual, and that the 
business which commonly engaged their attention, 
was conducted in a harmonious and _ satisfactory 
manner, The proposition from New York Yearly 
Meeting, reiative to a committee of conference, was 
introduced and agreed to; and a number of Friends 
were appointed to represent that Yearly Meeting 
in the proposed assembly at Baltimore. 


The narrative of the Exiles in Virginia, a part of 
which appears in this number, is not given with 
any design to cast an odium upon the active poli- 
We willingly 
leave posterity to judge from the light of impartial 
history, of the actions and motives of those who 
assimed the responsibility of guiding the helm, 
during that turbulent period. 


ticians of the revolutionary period. 


We think, however, 
that a salutary lesson may be deduced from the 
narrative in question—a lesson which may be use- 
tul to others as well as to those who participate in 
the administration of government. We are ad- 
monished to be cautious how we judge, in a state 
of feverish excitement, of the designs and motives 
of others, whose situation and principles of action 
are imperfectly comprehended. Had the members 
of the Executive Council, instead of consulting their 
passions or their fears, allowed themselves time to 
eason coolly on the subject, they must have per- 
ceived that these citizens, numbers of whom had 
joined in firm but pacific remonstrances against the 
oppressive measures of the parent government, were 
not the kind of men who were likely to aid in the 
enforcement, at the point of the bayonet, of those 
measuresagainst which their voices had been raised, 
when attempted under the form of parliamentary ac- 
tion. A little sober reflection might have suggested 
a belief that men whose religious tenets were well 
known to be opposed to war, whatever the object or 
design of its prosecution, might very possibly have 
other reasons than treasonable attachment to Bri- 
tish ageression, for abstaining themselves, and ad- 
vising their members to abstain from participating 


in the strife of blood. But passion, upon whatever 
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| actions can bear; whereasa spirit of candor is realy 


‘was ample room for conjecture. 


—_.. 


tribute to an opponent the worst motive that his 


to admit, that conduct which it cannot approve, may 
originate in error of the judgment, as well as iy 


perversity of intention. 





The writer, whose observations on the disacree 
ment between Babinet and Leverrier, our corr 
pondent Z. has introduced to our notice, mak 
himself merry upon what he calls the trifling mis. 
take of two hundred millions of leagues in the 
position of an undiscovered planet ; and some of 
our readers may be ready to imagine that there js 
more uncertainty in the deductions of science, than 
is actually the case. ' 

The grand idea, that the principle which draws 
a stone to the earth, might possibly extend to the 
moon, did not originate with Newton. But that 
gigantic genius was the first who demonstrated that 
this principle actually regulates the motion of the 
celestial bodies. Pursuing the track which he 
opened, and using the instrument which he and 
Leibnitz almost simultaneously devised, the vota- 
ries of science have been able, not only to prove 
that the great movements of the planetary orbs, are 
regulated by the principle of gravity, but to ex- 
plain and compute the minor perturbations which 
the actions of the planets produce on each other. 
To determine the periodic returns of these rolling 





orbs to given points of space; to describe in ad- 
vance, the various phenomena of eclipses, transits 
and occultations, is certainly no petty triumph ot 
science. But to determine the density of these 
distant bodies, and to ascertain their mutual opera- 
tion, and the irregularities which they impress on 
the motions of each other, indicates a force of scien- 
tific research, of which none but a mathematician 
To find that the 
planet Uranus, a planet whose existence has not 
been known quite seventy years, was subject to 
perturbations which could not all be produced by 
the planets already discovered, was an achieve- 
ment more worthy of admiration than of ridicule. 
Now we may readily conceive that in fixing upon 
a cause capable of producing a given etfect, there 


can form an adequate conception. 


A position and 
magnitude might be assigned to the unknown body, 
capable of producing the observed perturbations, 
within the limits of error inseparable from observa- 
tion, during the time the planet Uranus has bee! 
known. Such a concurrence, if found, would give 
us a possible position and magnitude for the undis- 
covered body. But this does not preclude the pos- 
sibility of finding, in the wide range of our plane- 


subject excited, raises a dust, which, as W. Penn | tary system, another position and quantity of mat- 
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ter, by which a corresponding effect, within the 
limits in question, might be produced. Men of 
science will probably agree, that with all the aids 
of physical science, the telescope, itself a produc- 
tion of science, must furnish the means of deter- 
mining where the new planet actually is. And if its 
distance from the sun can be ascertained, we may 
determine, by Kepler’s third law, the time of its 
revolution, without waiting to see it completed. 





Marriep,—On the 16th inst., at Friends’ Meet- 
ing, Mount Holly, N. J.. Wa. C. Lonestrern, of 
Springfield, Delaware county, Pa., to Anpy ANN, 
daughter of Benjamin Taylor, of the former place. 


—, At Friends’ Meeting House, West Fal- 
mouth, Mass., on Fifth day, the 9th inst., Revpen 
DittincnaM, to Cuariry, daughter of Theophilus 
Gifford, ali of West Falmouth. 


, At Friends’ Meeting, at Haverford, Dela- 
ware co., Pa., on the 16th inst., THomas Wittiam- 
son, of this city, to Deporan M., daughter of 
Samuel Garrigues. 








Diep,—In New York, on the morning of the 11th 
inst., at the residence of his father, John Clapp, 
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Diep, On Sth day morning, the 16th  inst., 
Samve  S., youngest son of Thomas Kimber, of this 
city, in the 12th year of his age. 

——On the 4th inst., at her residence in this 
city, Saran Hornor, a member of the Western Dis- 
trict Monthly Meeting, in the 82d year of her age. 

The subject of this brief notice was an invalid 
from her youth. Being thus precluded from a par- 
ticipation in many of the duties of active life, she 


had happily imbibed a taste for the acquisition of 


knowledge and the pleasures resulting from the 
contemplation of Nature. The habitual cultivation 
of these sources of innocent enjoyment, rendered 
her in old age a striking example of the truth, that 
the due employment of the mental powers tends to 
their preservation when the eye has become dimned 


and *‘the natural force abated.’’ Her atlections na- 


turally warm, were, from the circumstances under 
which she was placed. much centered within the 
family cirele. Yet here, moderated by an unrepi- 
ning submission to Divine dispensations, they were 


a means of diffusing comfort and cheerfulness to 
all sround her. Her conversation was often In- 
structive, for her retentive memory was stored with 


interesting facts. and from this cause, as well as 
from a sense of Christian obligation. she was re- 
markably free from a disposition to dwell upon the 
failings of others. She was habitually reserved in 


reference to the state of her mind. Yet those who 


Pescara es 


Samuet H. Ciapp, aged 32 years. 

With an ingenuous and intelligent mind, and an 
energy of character not often surpassed, he em- 
braced with avidity the opportunities that were 
afforded him for improving and qualifying himself 
for usefulness. : 


knew her most intimately, remarked that as the 
shades of evening gathered around her, she was ine 
creasingly drawn into retirement and communion 
with her Maker. At an age far beyond the ordi- 
nary duration of life, she was permitted peacefully 
to depart, as we humbly hope, through the merey 







He soon won the confidence and esteem of those 
who knew him, and attained a success and stand- 
ing in his profession, seldom enjoyed by one of his 
age. 

He entered upon married life with very bright 
prospects of prosperity and happiness, but his 
Heavenly Father saw meet to mar them, for symp- 
toms of a fatal disease soon made their appearance, 
and though for a time they seemed arrested, they 
returned and resisted every effort which affection 
aud skill could suggest for their removal. 

From the first he appeared very much to realize 
the precarious tenure which he had upon life ; he 
had always been of a reflecting and conscientions 
turn of mind, but now he became increasingly 
serious ; to his own apprehension his progress was 
slow, but his letters, his couversation, and his love 
ior the Holy Seriptures and other serious reading, 
evinced that the work of refinement and prepara- 
tion was going on. His resignation and submission 
Were striking and tovching. 

Diffident of himself, he was fearful lest he should 
speak too strongly of his religious attainments. His 
only hope was in the merey of God, throuch Christ 
Jesus, and he committed himself entirely into the 
hands of his Saviour in whom he believed, and by 
whose grace he could say, “ Not my will, but thine, 
O Lord, be done.” 

As his end approached, he became quite aware 
of the shortness of his time; and near his close tes- | 
tified to the efficacy of that grace which had sus- 
tamed him in illness, and enabled him to acknow- 
ledge that the chastening had been in love. And 
a eens came, we fully believe that it 

prepared and meet for an i: heritance 
among all them which are sanctified. 















of her Redeemer, to “‘a better inheritance even an 
heavenly.” 





, On the evening of 3d inst., at her residence 


in Azalia, Indiana, Asexatu Parker, widow of 
Benjamin Parker, aged about 50 years. She was 
a native of North Carolina, but had been for a num- 
ber of years a member of Driftwood Monthly Meet- 
ing, where she has left a large circle of relatives 
to lament her removal. 





, At the same place, on the 6th inst., of in- 
flammation of the brain, Aaron Parker, son of the 


above mentioned widow, aged about 18 years. 


For Friends’ Review. 


HENRY DUNCAN—DEBORAH DARBY. 


It cannot but afford satisfaction to the readers 
of the Review, to find in its pages well authenti- 
cated anecdotes, not only of early Friends, but 
of those of more recent date, whose lives have 
added dignity to virtue. Even the eccentricities 
and mistakes of some of these, when judiciously 
stated, are not without value. I have sometimes 
thonght that the memoirs published by Friends, 
have genera!ly been confined too exclusively to 
eulogium. ‘The faults and failings, as well as 
excellencies of those who have ended their 
Christian warfare in triumph, may be deeply in- 
structive to their successors. 

In the life of Henry Duncan, a minister of the 
church of Scotland, there is a reference to the 
character and services of two worthy and ex- 
cellent female Friends who travelled together 
extensively in America, whose memories are 
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still very dear to many of those among us whose 
‘lives are now advancing into the “sere and 
yellow leaf.” 

Those who see this statement, will probably 
be inclined to read the whole of the volume* 
which contains it. Readers, of every Christian 
denomination, will, I think, yield a ready assent 
to 1{s instructive contents. 

Many of the young readers of our Society, 
have doubtless read and admired the life of 
“© Mary Lundie Duncan ; Being recollections of 
a daughter, by her mother.” This very talented 
and pious female was the daughter of Robert 
Lundie, minister of Kelso, Scotland, and became 
the wife of W. Wallace Duncan, minister of 
Cleish, and son of Henry Duncan, above alluded 
to. She was born in the spring of 1814, when 
the orchards were, as her “tender father used 
to say, in a blaze of blossoms.’’ His usual 
designation of her was, ‘my sweet bud, born 
among blossoms.’ Her life, indeed, exhibited 
the tenderness as well as sweetness of the blos- 
som. She died in 1840, aged twenty five. 
Between the families of the Lundies and the 
Duncans, a remarkably strong attachment ex- 
isted, originating in the warm friendship which 
the heads of both cherished for each other. 
That Henry Dunean was the real and original 
founder of those beneficial institutions, Savines 
Banks, designed for the benefit of the labouring 
classes, appears to be well established. His 
death is thus announced in the Savings Bank 
Magazine. 

“This venerable and faithful man died in the 
47th year of his ministry, at his parish at Ruth- 
well, in Dumfriehire, on the 12th of February 
last, 1846. 

“'To the public, Dr. Duncan is best known 
as having first conceived and brought into opera- 
tion, a savings bank, minutely organized, and 
with compre hensive views, which he fully ex- 
plained through the press in 1810. His labours 
are thus noticed in Pratt's * History of Savings 
Banks.’ ‘His (Dr. D's.) zeal was applauded, 
but his recommendation was neglected. Steady, 
however, in the pursuit of the benefit which he 
anticipated from it, he resolved to bring his plan 
to the test of experiment by such an establish- 
ment in his own parish. ‘To this he gave the 
name of The Parish Bank Friendly Society of 
Ruthwell. Its capital amounted, at the time 
of publishing the second edition of his Essay, 
to a sum exceeding £1,400.’ 

“Dr. Duncan’s zeal was from the first, ap- 
plauded by many, but this applause was not un- 
mixed with expressions of disapprobation, that 
resulted from various views. ‘The confidence 








*“ Memoir of Henry Duncan, D. D., minister of 
Ruthwell; Founder of Savings Banks; Author of 
Sacred Philosophy of the Seasons, &c. By his son, the 
Rev. George John C. Duncan, North Shields.”” This 
work, 12mo. pp. 320, has recently issued from the 
press of Robert Carter, N. York. 


\ 


he enjoyed asa faithful and devoted minister 
however, enabled Dr. Duncan to succeed in cop. 
vincing the poor of his parish at least, so that 
the Ruthwell Savings Bank succeeded to adinira- 
tion, from its very commencement. 

“Dr. Duncan ‘followed out his Sabbath jp. 
structions by incessant and varied week day 
labours amongst his people ; but, notwithstand. 
ing this, he found also some time for the pur- 
suits of literature and science. His tracts are 
still read in Scotland, and his * Philosophy of 
the Seasons,’ will continue to be so. ‘lo men 
of Science he is known by his geological dis. 
coveries.* 

“ When the hard trial of the faith, and con- 
stancy of the clergy of the established church 
of Scotland, came to a crisis in 1843, he, as 
might have been anticipated, adhered to his 
principles, and died an esteemed minister of the 
Free Church.” 

In describing the early life of Henry Duncan, 
his son, the author, states : 

“ Attending his presbytery one day at Annan, 
he learned that three of the Society of Friends, 
who were announced in their simple and peculiar 
style as Solomon Chapman, Deborah Darby, 
and Rebecea Byrd, had arrived, and intended to 
hold a meeting the same evening. His curiosity 
was excited, and, notwithstanding some clerical 
remonstrances, he waited in town to attend it, 
The pious sincerity of the speakers deeply af- 
fected him. His heart warmed towards them; 
and, having introduced himself to them at the 
close, he learned that they were prosecuting a 
mission to the South of Scotland, to which they 
seemed to believe themselves Diviuely called, 
and that their road next day would lead them 
through his parish on their way to Dumtries. 
He invited them accordingly to visit the manor 
as they passed, and to rest and dine with him, 
which they did. His father and mother, and 
elder sister, then unmarried, now Mrs. Phillips, 
were present, the latter of whom has, at the 
auihor’s request, given an account of the visit in 
the following letter: 

“ We found them plain, simple-hearted Chiris- 
tians, bent upon doing good. ‘The two ladies 
travelled in their own pheton, while their friend 
attended them on horseback. They had come 
from Shropshire upon this call, and he had 
joined them from Sunderland at Carlisle. After 
dinner, one of the ladies—Mrs. Darby—turned 
in a kind but solemn manner to your father, and 
addressed him for some minutes in the most 
friendly and affecting way, saying that she could 
not leave his hospitable roof without ex x pressing 
the interest she felt in him, and the speurenet 
she entertained that he would be a blessing to 
those among whom he lived, and whom he was 


*He was not only, the first to point out traces of now 
extinct animals on the strata of former eras, but he at 
once, also, appreciated the importance of these traces 
as geological phenomena.—Dr. Chalmers. 
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engaged in teaching the glorious Gospel of Jesus 
Christ. She pointed out the responsibility of 
his situation, and gave many sweet advices and 
many warnings, all of which you may remember 
better than I can, by your having heard your 
dear father tell them. Aflter this address was 
ended, your father attempted to reply, but was 
so overcome that he could only say a few words 
of thanks, and burst into tears. Indeed there 
was not a dry eye in the room, except those of 
the composed individual whose words had pro- 
duced the sensation. After a short and solemn 
silence, her female companion turned gently to 
me, and said that she had felt her heart drawn 
to all in the company, but particularly to the 
dear young woman, as she called me, whose 
duties seemed to be to assist her brother in do- 
ing good to all around by advice and example. 
She pointed out how much a female in my 
situation might do by lightening burdens, by 
sharing them, by urging on in the path of duty, 
and promoting the good of all within our influ- 
ence. I could make no answer but grateful 
tears; and in a minute Deborah’s large hat was 
laid on the table, and she and the rest of us 
were upon our knees, when she said she could 
not leave this house without imploring a blessing 
upon it, and thanking God for directing them to 
it, as she was persuaded it was for good. She 
then prayed for the parents and for their chil- 
dren present in a most earnest manner. When 
the pheton was announced, and they took leave, 
she turned round, and holding up her hands, 
she said, “ the blessing of the Lord be upon this 
house.” ‘Their male friend entered into the 
spirit of the scene with silent interest; and 
when your father took his hand to say farewell, 
and expressed a hope that on some fature occa- 
sion he would call when business led him that 
way, he said, “F do not think I could pass thy 
door without coming to see thee.” The three 
set off for Dumfries to hold a meeting; and 
your father was so drawn towards them that he 
mounted his horse, and had again the pleasure 
of hearing and conversing with them. 

“Some years later, | embraced an opportunity 
of visiting Mrs. Darby in Staffordshire, and re- 
member well her expressions of gratitude to 
God, who had guided her to Ruthwell, as if she 
felt satisfied that the good thus accomplished 
was a sufficient reward of her mission.” ‘The 
author thus proceeds : 

“These three amiable‘and devoted Friends, 
were well known and highly esteemed in their 
own Society, of which they were ‘approved 


preachers.’ Mrs. Darby, who was a lady of 


Property, seems to have been strikingly distin- 
guished by her zeal and devotion. In the ‘ Life 
of Elizabeth Fry,’ published by her daughters, 
we learn that while that philanthropic Christian 
was yet enchained by the fascinations of the 
world, she was brought into the company of 
Mrs. Darby, who became instrumental in 
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prompting some of her earliest benevolent aspi- 
rations ; and that she remarkably predicted her 
future zeal on behalf of suffering humanity. It 
is somewhat singular, that the same person 
should have found Mr. Duncan in similar cir- 
cumstances, and have foreseen a favourable 
change in his case also. Did this arise from any 
peculiar measure of, spiritual discernment with 
which this individual was gifted, or were there 
already sufficient indications in both to lead to 
the remark? There was astriking resemblance 
on several points in the two histories. Gaiety 
and worldly conformity at first distinguished 
both; ardent philanthropy and persevering 
charity followed; humble devotion and piety 
crowned the drooping head of each at last. We 
cannot fail to be affected by observing the same 
instrument employed by Providence in either 
case, to touch the springs on which the future 


motions of Christian love and iaithfulness de- 
pended. 

“Tt was always with evident pleasure, that he 
referred to the visit of these good Friends ; and 
from this time his mind was certainly more 
solemnly impressed than formerly with the im- 
mense importance of divine things. If we are 
not warranted in saying that he now gave him- 
self to Christ, I think we are led to believe that 
the Spirit was already striving with him, and 
beginning to prepare the soil of his heart for 
that seed which at a later period sprang up ond 
produced its abundant fruits. 

“A small manuscript remains, neatly fitted to 
the size of a common pocket book, and bearing 
the marks of having been much used, dated 
25th of August, )804. It affords evidence of 
the secret workings of a conscience susceptible 
of the best impressions, and tenderly alive to the 
evil tendencies of his natural heart, and was 
written, we may gather, while the effect of the 
conversation of his Quaker friend was still fresh 
on his mind.” 

After an enumeration of the Christian duties 
which in this paper he resolves to fulfil, he 
adds : 

“«N.B. I will, in this respect, endeavour to 
follow the example of the very respectable sect 
of Christians knowr by the name of Quakers, 
whose principles and conduct in many particu- 
lars I think worthy of being adopted.” 


o——- X. 





For Friends’ Review. 
A DREAM OF HEAVEN.—A FACT, AND NOT 
A FICTION. 
Epitep sy T. Suare, A M. 


The following very extraordinary narrative, 
was published several years ago in this city. I 
well remember the impression made upon my 
mind when I first read it, being t oung 
man. 

A copy of the 21st edition was la 
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through the kindness of Ann Alexander, a 
valued Friend, of Ipswich, in England, who ex- 
changed an interesting letter with the editor, on 
the faithfulness of the narrative, just before his 
death: it may therefore, we apprehend, be en- 
tirely relied upon. 

To use the language of a highly respectable 
periodical, “ its grand points are the glory of the 
Redeemer—the felicity of the redeemed— and 
the awful state of such as live in enmity with 
God here, and die without meetness for the 
holiness of Heaven hereafter.” P. 


In 1814, the late Mr. and Mrs. F , who 
were lost in August, 1831, 0n board the Rothsay 
Castle steam packet, were acquainted with three 
sisters, residing in London, and who belonged to 
the higher class of society. ‘I'wo of these sisters 
were decidedly pious, but the third was volatile, 
and just the contrary. ‘They were all elderly, 
which rendered the gaiety of the third less be- 
coming, and also inclined her the more easily to 
take offence at any remarks made upon it. 
She hated the piety of her sisters, and opposed 
it in a very petty and despiteful manner, though 
they endeavoured sedulously to accommodate 
themselves to her, and to render the difference 
between them as little disagreeable as possible. 

One night towards the close of 1814, she had 
been at an assembly very late, and the next 
morning at breakfast was so remarkably different 
from her usual manner, that her sisters feared 
she was very unwell, or had met with some mis- 
fortune which deeply affected her. 





met, and about every thing she had seen, and all 
that had been said and done, she sat sullen and 
silent, and absorbed. ‘The gloom of her brow 
was a mixture of temper and distress, and seemed 
to indicate a fixed and dogged resolution, founded 
on circumstances disagreeable to her; yet as if 
she was resolved to pursue her own will, though 
it should lead her into the utmost distress and 
trouble, rather than follow the course which she 
knew to be right, but which would reduce her 
to submit her own willto the power and control 
of another. As she ate nothing, her sisters 
asked her if she was unwell? She answered 
“No.”’ “ What is the matter?” « Nothing.” 
They were afraid something had distressed her. 
She said, “I have no idea of people prying into 
matters that do not concern them.”’ ‘The whole 
of the morning was passed alone by her, in her 
own room, and at dinner time the same conduct 
recurred as in the morning. She scarcely ate 
any thing; never spoke, except when she 
answered in an uncivil way whatever was asked 


. : 
her, and all with an appearance of depression, 


obstinacy, and melancholy, that spread its in- 
fluence very painfully over the cheerfulness of 
her ions. Thus I have heard the wolfish 
win 
own 







f desolation; and yet they ceased 


Instead of | 
her incessant chat about every person she had | 


Se ‘. . I 
and mourn as if they mourned their | 





— 


not to blow, and to rage, and to how! the more, as 
the destruction became the more frightful ay 
universal, 

She retired to rest late, and with the air of 
one who expects from sleep neither alleviation 
nor refreshment. ‘The next morning she scarcely 
touched her breakfast, and seemed in the same 
oppressed and uncomfortable state as on the pre 
ceding day. One of her affectionate sisters again 
addressed her, “ Anna, you are not well; is it 
your head that pains you?”’ She answered, «| 
am well and nothing pains me.’ Then you 
have something on your mind, and will you not 
tellus? Do we notlove you? Have we not 
the same earthly interest with you, and can we 
seek any good but yours, in an anxious wish to 
share your sorrows? “O you have superstition 
enough of your own, without more being added; 
I shall not tell you what ails me, so you have no 
occasion to press any further your curiosity, | 
dare say you would be delighted to know it, for 
you would think it some spiritual triumph, but 
I laugh at these things; I am not quite old 
enough yet to become the victim of dreams and 
visions.’’ ‘Anna, we do notlive in dreams and 
and visions.”” She answered sharply,“ No; 
and 1 do not mean that you should.” The 
sisters looked at each other, and relapsed into 
silence. ‘The second day passed as the first. 
Anna was gloomy and moody, and _ her sisters, 
both from pity and anxiety, were unhappy for 
her sake. 

The third morning she again began the day as 
one who loathed the light, and who had no in- 
terest in being, and to whom the lapse of time 
and the prospects of eternity brought neither 
peace nor hope. As her sisters looked at her, 
one of them suddenly said, “ Anna, what was 
your dream? She started and laughed wildly, 
'« Ah, ah, what was it indeed; you would give 
| the world to know, but I shall not tell you. I 
thought you did not believe in dreams and 
visions.” ‘The sister replied, «‘ No more we do, 
in general; you know they are usually the off- 
spring of a disordered body—confused images 
and fancies, whilst reason is dormant; and the 
memory of them usually passes away the raoment 
that we are fairly engaged in our usual occupa 
tions. But there are, no doubt, dreams which 
are as much sent from God as are our afilictions, 
or any other warning. ‘There is a verse in the 
Bible where it mentions God as ‘speaking to 2 
man in a dream, in the vision of the night, when 
‘deep sleep falleth upon man.’” She Jaughed 
again, and said, “ You have verses in the Bible 
| for every thing that suits your purpose, but I do 
‘not choose to be warned by you in such a way 
and I have no doubt but I shall get it out of my 
head in a day or two.” “ Anna, we do be seech 
you to tell us: if you have really had a dream 
‘from heaven, you would surely not wish to for- 
cet it; and if not, we will help you to |: ugh it 
‘off.” She answered in a sulky mood, * W ell, 
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if you must know it, you must. No doubt!so intense, and a manner so anxious, that I 
it was very extraordinary.” “I should have | stopped to hear what he had to say: he spoke 
thought it the effect of the ball, but that I never | like liquid music, and asked me, * Why do you 
any where saw any thing resembling it, and you | turn away? Is there a place elsewhere? Is 
must not suppose that you understand what I | there pleasure in the walks of darkness?’ I 
am going to say, for you never saw nor can | stood in silence ; he pressed me to enter, but I 
imagine any thing like it. neither answered nor moved. Suddenly he dis- 
appeared, and another took his place with the 
same look and the same manner; I wished to 
«] thought that] was walking in a wide street | avoid him, but I stood riveted to the spot. * Art 
of a greatcity ; many people were walking there | thou come so far,’ he said, ‘and wilt thou lose 
beside myself; but there was something in their | thy labour; put off thine own garments, and 
air that immediately struck me, they seemed ‘take the white livery.” Here he continued to 
thoughtful, yet cheerful, neither occupied with | press me, until I got weary and angry, and said, 
business nor with gaiety, but having about them | +I will not enter, I do not like your livery, and 








THE DREAM. 


such dignity of repose, such high-settled pur- | 
pose, such peace, and such purity, as were never | 
stamped upon a mortal brow. ‘The light of the 
city was also strange ; it was not the sun, for | 


there was nothing to dazzle—it was not the 


‘moon, for all was clear as noon day: it seemed 


an atmosphere of light—calm, lovely, and 
changeless. As I looked at the buildings, they 
all seemed like palaces, but not like the palaces 
of earth. ‘The pavement that I walked on, and 
the houses that I saw, were all alike of gold, 
bright and shining, and as clear as glass; the 


large and glittering windows seemed like divided | 


rainbows, and were made to receive and to remit 
nothing but the light of gladness ; it was indeed 
a place where hope might lead, where love might 
dwell. I could not help erying as I went along, 
‘surely these are the habitations of righteous- 
ness, and truth, and peace!’ I could not tell 
what was wanting to make me wish for eternity 
in such a place, and yet its very purity op- 
pressed me. I saw nothing congenial, though 
looks of love and kindness met me in every face 
of that happy throng. I felt nothing responsive, 
and walked on, all alone, in the midst of the 
crowd, oppressed and sad. I saw that they all 
went one way, and I followed, wondering at the 
reason, and at length I saw them all cross over 
toone building much larger and finer than the 
rest. [saw them ascend its massive steps and 
enter beneath its ample porch. I felt no desire 
to go with them, but as far as the steps I ap- 
proached out of curiosity ; I saw persons enter 
who were dressed in every varied colour, and 
ur the costumes of all nations, but they disap- 

eared within the porch, and then I saw them 
cross the hall all in white. O! that I could 
describe to you that Hall! It was not crystal, 
it was not marble, it was not gold, but light, 
pure light, consolidated into form; it was the 
noon without her coldness, it was the sun with- 
out his dazzling rays; and within was a stair- 
Case mounting upwards, all of light; and I saw 
it touched by the moving feet and by the white 
spotless garments of those who ascended it; it 
was indeed passing fair, but it made me shud- 
der and turn away; and as I turned I saw one 
on the lower step, looking at me with an interest 


1am oppressed with your whiteness :’ he sighed, 
and was gone. Many passers by looked at me 
with mingled pity and kindness, and pressed me 
to follow with them, and offered me a hand up 
the steps, but I rejected them all, and stood 
melancholy and disturbed At length one young 
bright messenger, stationed on the steps, came up 
to me, and entreated me to enter, with a voice 
and a manner I could not resist; * Do not turn,’ 
he said, ‘where canst thou go? Do not linger, 
for why shouldst thou weary thyself for nought! 
Enter here and taste happiness. Do not all go 
in, and are any rejected? Do not all tribes and 
all colours pass into that hall, and are they not 
washed, and clothed, and comforted?’ He gave 
me his hand, and I entered the Hall along with 
him ; here I was sprinkled with pure water, and 
a garment of pure white was put upon my 
shoulders, and I knew not how, but | mounted 
the bright stairs by the side of my happy guide. 
O, what a light burst upon my sight when I had 
reached the summit! But mortal words cannot 
describe it, nor can mortal fancy in any way 
conceive it:—Where are the living sapphires ? 
Where are the glittering stars, that are like the 
bright radii in which I stood? Where are the 
forms of love, or the looks of love, that breathed 
in the numerous company that moved around 
me? I sank down overpowered and wretched ; 
I crept into a corner and tried to hide myself, 
for I saw and felt | had nothing in unison with 
the blessed existence of such a place. They 
moved in a dance to the music—to the songs 
that never fell upon a mortal ear; my guide 
joined in rapture, and I was left alone. I saw 
the tall forms—all fair, all bricht, in their own 
ineffable felicity, their songs and looks of grati- 
tude. forming the countenances and the differences 
of each. At length I saw one taller than the 
rest, and in every way far more fair, far more 
dignified, more awfully surpassing fair, what yet 
surpasses thought, and to him each eye was 
turned, and in his face each face was brightened ; 
the songs and the dance were in his honour, and 
all seemed to derive from him their joy. 
As I gazed in trembling 
ment, one who saw m 
came to where I sat, an 
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so silent? Come quickly, unite in the dance, 
and join in the song.’ I felt a sudden anger in 
my heart, and I answered with sharpness, ‘I 
will not join in your song, for 1 know not the 
tune, and I cannot join in the dance, for I know 
not the measure ;” he sighed, and with a look of 
the most humiliating pity, he resumed his place. 
About a minute afier, another came, and ad- 
dressed me as he had done, and with the same 
temper, I answered him in the same way; he 
looked as if he could have resigned his own 
dazzling glory to have changed me; if heaven 
can know anguish, he seemed to feel it; but he 
left me, and returned to his place. What could 
it be that could put such a temper into my heart? 
At length, the Lord of that glorious company, of 
those living, breathing, glittering forms of life, 
and light, and beauty ; of those sounds of har- 
mony, and those songs of triumph; he saw me, 
and came up to speak to me. I thrilled in every 
part with awe, [ felt my blood chill, and my 
flesh tremble, and yet my heart grew harder, 
and my voice grew bolder. He spoke, and deep 
toned music issued from his lips: ‘ Why sittest 
thou so still, and all around thee are so glad ? 
Come join in the dance, for I have triumphed ; 
Come join the song, for my people reign.’ Love 
unspeakable he seemed to beam upon me, as 
though it would have melted a heart of stone, 
and I said, ‘I will not join in the song, for I 
know not the tune, and I will not join the dance, 
for I know not the measure.’ Creation would 
have fled at the change of his countenance: his 
glance was lightning, and ina voice louder than 
ten thousand thunders, he said to me, * Then 
what doest thou here? The floor beneath me 
opened, and I sank into flames and torments : 
and with the dreadful fright I awoke.” 

There was a momentary silence, for the sis- 
ters were shocked and surprised at the dream, 
and they neither of them thought the substance 
of it, nor the deep impression it had made, to 
be the effect of any natural cause on Anna’s 
volatile mind. “ Anna,” they said, * we cannot 
help you to forget such a dream as this; we 
surely believe that it is from God, and it may be 
greatly blessed to your soul, if you seek it to be 
so. Your description of the Holy City may be 
an impression from the word of God, for much 
the same account is described in the Revela- 
tions, ‘The city has no need of the sun, nor of 
the moon, for the temple of God is there, and the 
Lamb is the light thereof.’ All who enter must 
put off their own garments and their own 
righteousness, and must be clothed in linen, clean 
and whiie, even the righteousness of the saints, 
and their righteousness is of me, saith the Lord. 
Those who walk in the heavenly Temple, are 
they, ‘who have come through great tribulation, 
and. Swashed their robes, and have made 
of the Lamb, and they 
ight, praising God,’ and 
, such as no man knoweth 
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but they who are redeemed ; it is the song of 
Moses and the Lamb, and wisdom waits daily 
upon the steps to call the sons of men into the 
temple, and the people of God aim to persuad 
them to tread in their steps, and the ministers of 
Christ are appointed to watch for souls, and jy 
every way and by every means, if possible, to 
save some. Oh! Anna, you know something 
of the way, do give up your own will, and Lister 
to this fearful warning; join us, and learn the 
steps which lead to heaven, and how to sing the 
songs of Zion.”’ Anna’s brow again darkened, 
and she answered, “ Ido not want you to preach 
to me :—I sHALt Do as I PLEAsE.” 

She continued in this melancholy state to the 
end of the week, and was found in her room— 
A corPsE. No one knew the cause of her death. 
She died without disease of body; she died 
without any apparent change of soul! 





BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING, AND THE 
QUARTERS COMPOSING IT. 
Baltimore Yearly Meeting of Friends is held 
the last second day but one in the 10th month. 
The Meeting for Ministers and Elders the 
seventh day preceding, at 10 o’clock, A. M. 


BALTIMORE QUARTERLY MEETING. 


Baltimore Quarterly Meeting is held the 
third second day in the 3d, 6th and 12h 
months. The Meeting for Ministers and Elders, 
the seventh day preceding at 4 o’clock, P. M. 
At Hopewell in the 6th month, and at Balti- 
more in the 3d and 12th months. Also at 
Baltimore on sixth day, immediately preceding 
the Yearly Meeting in the 10th month. Meet- 
ing for Ministers and Elders at half-past eight 
o’clock in the morning, and the Meeting for 
Worship and Discipline at 10 o’clock, A. M., 
the same day. 

NOTTINGHAM QUARTERLY MEETING. 

Nottingham Quarterly Meeting is held sixth 
day following the second 2d day in the 2d, 
Sth, Sth and 11th months. The Meeting for 
Ministers and Elders, the day preceding at 3 
o’clock, P. M. At Deer Creek in the 2d and 
11th months. At Little Britain in the 5th 
month, and at Nottingham in the Sth month. 


DUNNING’S CREEK QUARTERLY MEETING. 

Dunning’s Creek Quarterly Meeting is held 
on the first fifth day in the 2d, 6th, 9th and 
12th months. The Meeting for Ministers and 
Elders the day preceding, at 2 o’clock, P. M. 
At Dunning’s Creek in the 2d and 9th months, 
and at Bellefonte in the 6th and 12th months. 

VIRGINIA HALF YEARS’ MEETING. 

The Half Years’ Meeting of Virginia is held 
at Black Creek second day after the third seventh 
day in the 5th month. The Meeting for Minis- 
ters and Elders at 12 o’clock 7th day preceding. 
And at Richmond, second day after the first 
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seventh day in the 10th month. Meeting for 
Ministers and Elders at 2 o’clock, P. M., seventh 
day preceding. 


The following minute of apvice to the Su- 
hordinate Meetings was issued by the late 
Yearly Meeting at Baltimore. 

Whilst the state of society as brought up in 
the answers to the Queries in the Reports from 
our Subordinate Meetings was under considera- 
tion, this Meeting was introduced into an 
earnest travail, and exercise of spirit, on account 
of the deficiencies, which are acknowledged to 
exist among us, in the attendance of our reli- 
cious Meetings; in the maintenance of that 
love towards each other, which becomes our 
christian profession; in consistency of dress 
and address; and in the adherence to our testi- 
mony against a paid and stated ministry. 

Friends were exhorted to bring these things 
to the test of self-examination. If we are in 
the practice of absenting ourselves from Meet- 
ings habitually, or for any trifling excuse, the 
very reflection that it is so with us, ought to 
arouse us to a sense of our danger. “The | 
heart is not right in the sight of God.” If it | 
were so, we would love Him, and love the as- | 
semblies of His people, we would rejoice in| 
every opportunity that was afforded us, for 
uniting with our brethren in waiting upon Him | 
for a renewal of spiritual strength. We would | 
be willing to make the sacrifices which a dili- | 
gent attendance upon our week day Meetings | 
might seem to involve. 

Yes, dear Friends, if we had faith, we would | 


Him before men, who hath said, “ Whosoever, 
therefore, shall confess me before men, him 
will I confess also befure my Father which is 
in heaven. But whosoever shall deny me before 
men, him will I also deny before my Father 
which is heaven.” And whilst we trust, as re- 
gards our brethren of other religious denomina- 
tions, we can adopt the language, “ Grace be 
with all those who love our Lord Jesus Christ 
in sincerity,” and can rejoice in the success of 
their efforts to do good; we were exhorted to 
be in our intercourse with them, faithful in the 
maintenance of our christian testimonies, and 
among these, (not the least in importance) our 
testimony toa free Gospel Ministry, which is 
not to be exercised in man’s time, wisdom, or 
way, but only at the bidding and the immediate 
putting forth of Him, who openeth and no man 
shutteth, and who shutteth and no man openeth. 

Be exhorted, then, dear Friends, to faithful- 
ness to this precious testimony. Be not seduced 
into a violation of it, by the promptings of 
curiosity or the seductions of eloquence; that 


'the day may be hastened, when the obligation 


of the Blessed Master’s injunction may be more 
generally understood and acknowledged, “ Free- 
ly have ye received, freely give,” as well as 
the directions of the Apostle, “If any man 
speak, let him speak as the oracles of God. If 
any man minister, let him do it, as of the ability 
which God giveth: that God in all things may 
be glorified through Christ Jesus.” 

Finally, brethren, let the injunction “ Keep 
thyself pure, be not partakers of other men’s 
sins,” incite usto diligent self-examination, to 


attend to our duties in this respect, and leave | so. how far we have given occasion for this 


the event to Him who feeds the sparrows and | gy ercise and : 
clothes the lilies of the field. Seek ye first ' ten snastae itil a 
the kingdom of God and His righteousness, and | 
all these things shall be added unto you.” The | 


love of the brethren was felt to be very pre- 
cious, and the want of it lamented as an evidence 
of an unrenewed heart. By nature we are sel- 
fish and self-seeking, ‘hateful and hating one 
another,’ and it is only when we come to 
realize the love, wherewith Christ has loved 


Let us labour to remove, 
as far as in us lies, these hinderances to the ad- 
vancement of the truth, by a faithful adherence 
to all our testimonies; so shall we most assuredly 
contribute to the prosperity of Zion and the en- 
largement of her borders. 





EMIGRATION FROM EUROPE. 
The Statistics of immigration from Europe, 


Us, and become renewed in the spirit of our for the seven months past, present some curious 
minds, that we are prepared to love as brethren. ‘facts, as regards the influx into New York. 
If we feel anything of a contrary spirit towards | During that time, says the Express, the almost 
a brother, let the query be put home, “If a! incredible numbr of one hundred and ten thou- 
man love not a brother whom he hath seen,! sand four hundred and three persons arrived from 
how can he love God, whom he hath not’ foreign countries ; during the eight preceding 
— months, 120,952. This year the relative num- 
And we would exhort those, whose manners ber of Irish and German immigrants has been 
and appearance do not accord with the simpli-' in favour of the former; last year the total of 
eanirasal preset Sale pi that ss|caed nora ses tnoe bacco 
? arrivec a, » VIZ: 4, ’ ’ 
hot appear as a Friend ?” and we believe if they | Irish, 2,235 English, 1,566 Scotch, 106 French, 
eon se oe ens = a | ws ae 120 ae 63 Spanish, 114 W — 
8 ey wou n orwegians, 85 is 
that the refusal has a ada npr than many | West Indies, L fro 
are disposed to acknowl ge. Even in an un- America, and 1 from 
willingness to take up the cross, and confess’ people all go? Who 
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STEAM CRADLE. 


An ingenious mechanic in one of the southern 
cities, say the American papers, has made a 
small engine to rock his child’s cradle. ‘The 
lengih of the engine and boiler is 184 inches. 
It is about two woman power, and is a great 
curiosity, 





CENSORIOUSNESS. 


He who blames others the most is usually 
the most to be blamed. A quick eye to detect 
the faults of another, has usually a blind side 
to itsown. A sharp tongue moved by an un- 
quiet spirit wanteth not words and complain- 
ings. ‘l'o rebuke, reprove, exhort, with all long- 
suffering, and patience, and prayer, is one thing 
To reprove sharply, and with a censorious 
spirit, is another. ‘'lhou hypocrite, first cast 
the beam out of thine own eye, then thou shalt 
see clearly to cast the mote out of thy brother's 


?? 


eye ! 





Faith, it is said, comes by hearing, but that 
ean only be as the speaker is himself endued 
with it :—to think of exciting it in others, when 
we have it not in ourselves, is like trying by one 
unlighted candle to light another. —G. Dillwyn. 


THE BATTLE FIELD. 
** Whence come wars and fightings.’’—James, 4: 5. 


There was tumult and there was din, 

There was satan, and there was sin; 

There were groanings and there were fears, 
Orphans’ sighs and widows’ tears ; 

And there was cursing and piercing ery, 

And despair’s last rending agony ; 

And there were vultures and worse than they, 
Hovering to gorge their human prey. 

Where were such sights, I pray thee tell? 
Where was on earth so fierce a hell ? 


There where yon warriors, armed and steeled, 
Are cheering their troops to the battle field : 
There where famed statesmen, and poets, I ween, 
Declare ‘tis a proud and a glorious scene. 


sut was there found in that brilliant day 
The heart to feel, or the lip to pray ? 
The accents of heaven, or the looks of love, 
The Prince of Peace, or the Holy Dove ? 

I say not what passes in secret souls, 

For dew drops may fall while thunder rolls ; 
But I saw them not in the haggard cheek, 

I heard them not in the dying shriek ; 

I marked them not in the frensied eye; 

They calmed not the shouts of victory; , 
They were lost in the yells of the frantie breath 
That pealed to the heavens for triumph or death; 
They echoed not in the cannon’s roar; 
I traced them not in the seas of gore ; 

em in the battle’s rush, 

and the life blood gush; 
in the bayonet’s gleam, 
ered banners stream 









To rally the young and the proud and the brave. 
To the murderous charge that digs their grave. 
I judge not my neighbor’s heart or lot; 

They might be there; but I saw them not. 


Men said that noble and great was war; 

That patriot virtues yoke his car ; 

And that nought is so generous and bright to cop. 
As a hero fresh from his victory. 

I viewed e’en the solemn and sacred tomb 
Emblazoned with sword and battle plume ; 

And in God’s own temple, flaunting high, 

The captured banner and panoply ; 

And all did tell me how pure the flame 
Whence strife, and war, and fightings came, 


Yet they came, said a wise and holy page, 
From Jawless passion and guilty rage ; 
And truth, when the field of blood I view, 
Methinks that such sacred word is true; 
That the bad was there and the good forgot :— 
At least, if *t were there, I saw it not. 

Ss. C. W. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


An accident of a rather singular character ocey;- 
red between three and four o’clock in the mornin: 
of the 11th inst., in the breaking out of the rese;- 
voir of the Spring Garden Water Works, situate: 
near the Girard College, about two miles and a ha! 
north-west of the city. The breach took place pre- 
cisely at the south-eastern corner of the basin, an 
the division wall between the two basins also givin: 
way, the whole body of several millions of gallon. 
of water escaped, and rushed with tremendous fore: 
down a neighbouring ravine which leads throvg! 
the College grounds to the Schuylkill. An extent o 
near a hundred feet of the northern wall of the 
grounds was swept away, and some two hundre« 
teet of the high wall at the lower extremity was 
also torn down, and the stones scattered thick!) 
over the low grounds for a considerable distance. 
The foree of the current was then lost in a succes 
sion of ponds and low grounds, and the wat 
finally escaped into the river, without doing furthe: 
material damage. By this disaster, the districts 0! 
Spring Garden, Northern Liberties and Kensington, 
were deprived of water, but a connection was s00r 
made with the city pipes, and the water passed on 
to them from the Fairmount works. 


Evrorr.—News to the 4th instant hive been re- 
ceived by the Acadia. Rather more activity pre- 
vails in some of the markets, but there is little 
variation in prices. Several of the convicted Insii 
insurgents have appealed, and their cases will br 
carried up to the House of Lords. The potato rot 
seems tg have ceased. A large portion of the crc 
has been destroyed, but the quantity planted beins 
so much larger than usual, it seems likely that the 
actual deficiency will not be very great. 

A considerable rising against the Austrians is re" 
ported to have taken place in Eastern Lombardy: 
Como is said to be in possession of the people: 
The accounts from Vienna are very uncertain, but 
it appears that the city has been bombarded to 
some extent, and that some sanguinary conflicis 
have taken place. The news from India 1s Un 
favourable to the British. It appears that ther 
troops have met with a reverse at Moultan, am 
that a formidable rebellion is on foot throughout 
the North Western parts of their dominion. 








